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Saving Birds 

One 

Window 

at a • 

Time 


Janette Niwa 

It’s a story Safe Wings Ottawa hears often: A bird crashes into a window, remains stunned 
for a while, then eventually flies away. So it’s fine, right? 

Wrong. Despite what many believe, birds that manage to fly away after a window 
collision are rarely okay. Almost every one is at the very least concussed. Most also 
suffer internal injuries that may not be immediately apparent: brain bleeds, impaired 
vision, severe bruising and hematomas, neurological damage and more. If they do not die 
directly of these injuries, they may become easy prey or starve because they can no longer 
find food. These birds need help, and the best time to save them is immediately after they 
collide. Don’t wait to see if they recover. Pick them up immediately, place them in a 
securely closed paper bag or box, and call Safe Wings for further instructions. 

Raising awareness of window collisions - including the need to rescue victims that 
survive the initial impact - is just one of the ways in which Safe Wings is helping to 
reduce bird deaths through research, prevention and rescue. 

As part of our research, volunteers monitor buildings, looking for dead birds, rescuing live 
ones, and collecting data on each collision - no one believes collisions are a major 
problem unless we have evidence to prove it! We record the date, time, exact location and 
species of each collision, which helps us see patterns and identify high-risk buildings. 
Volunteers as well as members of the public submit collision reports via our website. 

Photo above: Blackburnian Warbler, victim of a window collision in Ottawa. Photo by 
Anouk Hoedeman. Anouk triaged over 700 live birds in 2018 (mostly window collisions 
plus some other injuries). They underwent brief rehab (pain medications, fluids, food, etc.) 
with Safe Wings. If they didn t have broken bones or neurological issues, or need long 
term care, they were released as soon as was appropriate. This photo was taken shortly 
before the warbler’s release. 
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Prevention involves educating the public about collisions (44% are thought to occur at 
residential buildings! ) and encouraging support of our work, advocating for bird-safe 
building design in the National Capital Region, and convincing building owners and 
operators to retrofit hazardous windows to make them safer for birds. With help from the 
public, our volunteers also rescue birds injured by window collisions and other causes, and 
provide short-term care until they can be released or transferred to the Ottawa Valley Wild 
Bird Care Centre. 

An initiative of the Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club, Safe Wings began collecting data in 
2014, when we documented 550 collisions from 68 species, rescuing 113 and collecting 
340 dead, while the rest were unrecoverable. Our total continues to grow every year thanks 
to an increase in volunteers and public support, not to mention new glass buildings that add 
to the problem. In 2018, we documented 3,153 window collisions across 111 species, of 
which 616 birds were last seen alive (either rehabilitated and released or never captured), 

76 left only an imprint on the window' as evidence, and 2,461 birds were found dead or died 
in care. 



Dark-eyed Junco, victim from the National Gallery of Canada, April 7, 2019. 
Photo by Anouk Hoedeman. 


About window collisions 

Scientists estimate that one billion birds die in North America from window collisions 

each year, including an estimated 25 million in Canada (Avian Conservation & Ecology 
http://w ww.ace-eco.org/vol8/iss2/art6/ and Nature Canada https://naturecanada.ca/cats- 
collisions/windows/). In Ottawa, collisions with glass kill an estimated 250,000 birds 
every year. This is not sustainable! 

Why is glass so dangerous for birds? Primarily because they don’t understand it, since 
there are no comparable clear or reflective vertical surfaces in nature. So when a bird sees 
trees reflected in a w indow, it thinks they are real. If it sees vegetation on the other side of 
transparent glass, for example trees visible through parallel or corner windows, or indoor 
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plants, it does not know there is an invisible, lethal barrier. Stanford University notes 
that many birds fly in the 20 to 30 miles-per-hour range (32-48 km/hour) in regular 
flight (https://web.stanford.edu/group/stanfordbirds/text/essays/How_Fast.html). 
Think of a 215-pound hockey player hitting the boards at 20 to 30 km/hour without a 
helmet or other safety equipment. Now think of the damage to a 77-g American Robin 
or a 10-g Black-capped Chickadee. 

Here are some statistics on local bird-window collisions: 

Table 1. Safe Wings Ottawa Window Collision Bird Status 


Status 

2018 

2018 

2017 

2017 

2016 

2016 

Found dead 

66.7% 

2,102 

71.3% 

1,571 

71.7% 

1,888 

Rescued - died later 

11.4% 

359 

8.5% 

188 

6.8% 

179 

Rescued - still in 
care/unknown 

4.3% 

134 

0.9% 

19 

0.6% 

16 

Rescued - released 

7.9% 

248 

8.7% 

192 

7.8% 

206 

Unknown fate 
(imprint/escaped/sighted) 

9.8% 

310 

10.5% 

232 

13.0% 

343 

TOTAL 

100% 

3,153 

100% 

2,202 

100% 

2,632 


Table 2. Detailed Safe Wings Ottawa 2018 Window Collision Species Ranking 


Ranking 

Species 

Percentage 

Number of 
Individuals 

1 

Golden-crowned Kinglet 

6.7% 

210 

2 

Black-capped Chickadee 

5.6% 

176 

3 

White-throated Sparrow 

3.8% 

121 

4 

Dark-eyed Junco 

3.6% 

112 

5 

Red-breasted Nuthatch 

3.5% 

111 

- 

Tennessee Warbler 

3.5% 

111 

7 

Brown Creeper 

3.2% 

102 

8 

Ruby-crowned Kinglet 

3.0% 

96 

9 

American Robin 

2.5% 

78 

10 

Rock Pigeon (inch domestic) 

2.4% 

75 

11 

Yellow-bellied Sapsucker 

1.8% 

56 

12 

Downy Woodpecker 

1.7% 

54 

- 

Nashville Warbler 

1.7% 

54 

14 

Rose-breasted Grosbeak 

1.5% 

46 

- 

Ruby-throated Hummingbird 

1.5% 

46 



46.00% 

1,448 
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In 2018, Safe Wings collected, rescued or admitted 13 window collision victims belonging 
to Species at Risk (SAR) in Ontario. 

• Bobolink (1 treated and released) 

• Chimney Swift (1 found dead) 

• Common Nighthawk (1 treated, status unknown) 

• Eastern Wood-pewee (3 treated - 2 died in care and 1 released) 

• Wood Thrush (7 - 1 found dead, 2 died in care, 4 treated and released) 

In previous years, we recovered or rescued individuals from five additional Species at 
Risk: Peregrine Falcon, Eastern Whip-poor-will, Olive-sided Flycatcher, Canada Warbler 
and Rusty Blackbird. 



Progress is slow but sure 

While the statistics are dire, the good news is that we’re 
making progress! The federal government, the National 
Capital Commission, and the City of Ottawa are heeding 
our advice to develop bird-friendly design guidelines and 
make their buildings safer for birds. Residents are applying 
Feather Friendly and other solutions to prevent collisions 
at home. We continue to reach out to building owners and 
operators to make changes to their buildings, and to 
support our monitoring efforts. 


Song Sparrow, victim from 
OC Transpo Shelter on 
Queen Street, April 3, 20/9. 
Photo by Anouk Hoedeman. 


The bad news is that we’re just scratching the surface. With 
the City of Ottawa’s long-promised bird-friendly design 
guidelines still not in place, new glass buildings are going 
up without regard to the birds they will kill - not only 
office buildings, but also the new LRT stations and homes 
with floor-to-ceiling windows and clear glass deck railings. 


Safe Wings volunteers are busier than ever because the more we spread the word about 
bird collisions, the more people notice collisions, and the more likely they are to call us 
about both dead and injured birds. They also contact us for advice and help with birds that 
are hit by cars, attacked by cats and dogs, tangled in fishing line, and every other reason 
you can imagine. In 2018, Safe Wings founder and rehabber Anouk Hoedeman admitted 
743 injured birds to her home-based avian ER. 

Some of our cases have attracted a lot of attention: you may have heard about the Great 
Homed Owl family we rescued on Petrie Island after an ice storm in early 2018, the Wild 
Turkey saved from traffic on Slater Street, or the Northern Flicker found hanging by its 
neck in the Heron Road area. There are many others you never hear about: the call from 
the Yukon about a Canada Jay (Whiskey Jack) that fell into a bucket of greasy water. That 
busy week-and-a-half in March when we admitted two injured Northern Saw-whet Owls 
and four Barred Owls from as far away as Perth, Brockville and Cornwall. And with the 
busy 2019 spring migration season still weeks away, the pair of Wild Turkeys killed by 
a window in Kanata North on February 28, and the beautiful Cooper’s Hawk killed by 
a window downtown on March 1. 
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How you can help 

If you find an injured bird 
(remember, that’s any bird that 
survives the initial impact), 
act quickly? Pick up the bird 
immediately and place it gently 
in the bottom of an unwaxed paper 
bag, top folded down and secured 
with a paper clip, or in a closed 
box. Keep it in a quiet, safe 
place, and call Safe Wings at 
613-216-8999. Do not let it fly 
away even if you think it has 
recovered enough. If the bird is 
dead, place it in a sealed plastic 
bag and keep it in a cool place 
(the freezer is perfect, and 
perfectly safe) until you can drop 
it off or a volunteer can pick it up. 
Please see our website for more 
detailed instructions. 


If you want to help save even more lives, consider volunteering for us: we always need 
more drivers and building monitors, as well as help with other tasks. 

Finally, please make your home safe for birds: visit safewings.ca to learn about effective 
solutions - and don’t hesitate to call us if you need advice or help for a bird in distress! M 


Acknow ledgement: I would like to thank Anouk Hoedeman for her helpful input on 
earlier drafts of this article. 
















How to prevent window collisions 

Here are some tips for bird-friendly buildings. For more information 

and other resources, check out our website at safewings.ca! 

Do 

• Make windows visible to birds with a pattern covering the exterior of 
the glass. Pattern elements should be no more than 5 cm (2”) apart, at 
least 6 mm (1/4”) wide, and visible in all light conditions. Use Feather 
Friendly visual marker tape, a patterned film, tempera paint (reapply 
as needed) or oil-paint markers. 

• Create a physical barrier w ith exterior screens, leaving at least 5 cm (2”) 
between the screen and the glass, or with lengths of paracord or twine at 
least 3 mm (1/8” thick), hung up to 10 cm (4”) apart in front of the 
window. 

• Locate bird feeders and baths either less than 50 cm (1 1/2 feet) or 
more than 9 m (30 feet) from windows. 

• Close curtains or blinds to reduce clear views through parallel or 
adjacent w indows. (But this will not break up reflections!) 

• Move houseplants away from windows so birds can't easily see them. 

• Turn off unnecessary lights at work and at home. 

Don’t 

• Expect hawk silhouettes or UV decals to prevent collisions. Unless you 
space a lot of them very closely together, birds can simply fly around 
the visible obstacles and still hit the invisible glass. 

• Apply bird-friendly treatments to the inside of windows, where bright 
sunshine will make them disappear. 

• Rely on products that soon fade or w r ash away, like UV liquids or 
highlighter pens. 

• Even bother with ow r l decoys or noise deterrents! 



SAFE 

WINGS 

OTTAWA 


Bird Collision 

Research, Prevention 
and Rescue 
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Succession in a 
Newly 
Constructed 
Wetland 

Mary Ann Perron 


A project supported in part by the 2016 OFNC Research Grants Program. 


Wetlands are extremely important eco¬ 
systems for society. They provide vital 
services by recycling nutrients, reducing 
the risks and effects of floods, protecting 
wildlife and wildlife habitat, and 
mitigating climate extremes, to name just 
a few. Wetlands are some of the most 
productive and diverse ecosystems that are 
necessary for the conservation of 
biodiversity. Birds, turtles, frogs, fish, 
insects, salamanders, newts, various 
invertebrates, plants and humans are all 
dependent on wetlands. Thus, there is a 
pressing need to protect wetland 
ecosystems. Unfortunately, wetlands have 
been either completely lost or heavily 
degraded in the past. The creation and 
construction of new wetlands can aid in 
the conservation of wetland species and in 
the provision of ecological and economic 
services. 

In Ottawa, a local conservation authority, 
the Rideau Valley Conservation Authority 
(RVCA), is doing their part to ensure that 
wetland ecosystems remain present in the 
city for all of our benefit. RVCA has 


several wetland creation projects 
completed and more projects planned for 
the future. As a wetland ecologist, 1 was 
excited and intrigued by these wetland 
creation projects. I decided to study the 
newly created Remic Rapids Wetland, 
which was constructed in September of 
2015 through a partnership of the Rideau 
Valley Conservation Authority and the 
National Capital Commission (NCC). 

The Remic Rapids Wetland (Figure 1) is 
a unique landscape feature that provides 
a water source for wildlife. It is a shallow 
0.15-ha ephemeral wetland found close to 
a bike path, and thus can be readily 
enjoyed at a distance. Before the 
construction of the wetland, the area 
underwent a major removal of buckthorn, 
an invasive tree species, in order to allow 
for the establishment of native plant 
communities. The wetland was designed 
with a variety of features to allow for 
shorebird nesting, amphibian breeding, 
and reptile nesting and basking, and 
included the planting of a number of 
native plant species. 
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Figure 1. Remic Rapids Wetland pre-construction (left) and post-construction (right). 
Photos courtesy of the Rideau-Valley Conservation Authority. 


As 1 have been researching the 
biodiversity of constructed ponds, I was 
interested in studying a newly created 
wetland that was designed mainly for 
wildlife habitat. 1 tracked the changes that 
the wetland underwent throughout its first 
growing season and documented its 
colonization by wildlife species. The 
wetland was visited every two w'eeks from 
May to August 2016. Water samples were 
collected twice and analyzed for nutrient 
and metal concentrations. Plant species 
were identified in tw elve I-nr quadrats 
twice throughout the summer. Odonata 
nymphs were sampled every two weeks, 
when water was present, using a framed 
net. Adult Odonata were surveyed twice 
throughout the summer by walking along 
the wetland’s perimeter for one hour and 
identifying individuals to species. Water 
levels and any other wildlife were 
monitored every two weeks. 

The summer of 2016 presented over a 
month of drought, which consequently 
affected the water levels in the wetland 
(Fig. 2). Water was present in the wetland 
during spring, and levels dropped by early 
June. There was no standing water present 
in the wetland for the following month, 
and only small amounts of water were 
observed in July. There w^as no water 


present during August, but water was 
present in late September. 

There were 24 plant species recorded over 
the summer (Appendix 1), of which less 
than 50% were native species. Among the 
native species present, there were some 
perennials which could be important for 
future successional processes. There was a 
large stand of cattails ( Typha angustifolia) 
as well as stands of herbaceous vegetation. 
There w'ere some species present that were 
in the initial seeding mix; however, the dry 
conditions may have created unfavorable 
conditions for the establishment of the 
majority of the plant species present in the 
seeding mix. There were 12 non-native 
species present, including the invasive 
Purple Loosestrife (Lythrum salicaria) 
and the Crack Willow (Salix fragilis). As 
non-native species are often pioneer 
species, I would expect the number of 
native species to rise as the wetland habitat 
becomes more established throughout the 
years. 

When water was present, there was 
approximately 30 cm of water at the 
deepest point Even though the water that 
was sampled was usually quite 
concentrated, resulting from dry weather 
conditions, most water quality variables 
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were below guideline concentrations with 
the exception of some metals and nutrients. 
Two variables in particular were above 
guidelines: chloride and phosphorus. The 
concentration of chloride, which was on 
average 758 mg/L (Canadian Councils of 
the Ministers of the Environment 
guideline for the protection of aquatic life 
is 120 mg/L) was especially high in the 
spring, likely due to the leaching of road 
salts into the wetland during snow melt. 
High total phosphorus concentrations, on 
average 0.118 mg/L (Canadian Councils 
of the Ministers of the Environment 
guideline for the protection of aquatic life 
is 0.02 mg/L), may be a concern as this 
could lead to high algal biomass. However, 
planktonic algae (chlorophyll a) were not 
present at high concentrations 
(Appendix 2). 

There were no odonate larvae present 
during our sampling. This was expected, as 
these insects take several weeks to months 


to develop and most species require 
permanent water in the habitat, which was 
not the case for the 2016 season. In the adult 
surveys, we did observe one species of 
spreadwing, the Northern Spread wing 
(Lestes disjunctus), ovipositing (laying 
eggs) in the wetland. The Northern 
Spreadwing is a common resident of both 
natural and constructed wetland systems in 
the Ottawa area. This species lays its eggs 
directly inside the tissues of plants. The 
Northern Spread wing prefers to lay eggs in 
emergent vegetation above the water, 
especially species of Scirpus. The eggs 
over-winter inside the plant tissue and 
hatch the following spring (Sawchyn et al ., 
1974). Thus, it will be interesting to see if 
larvae are found in the wetland in following 
years. 

There were five species of adult odonates 
observed at the site and a total abundance 
of seven individuals present from both 
adult surveys, all observed on the first visit 


Figure 2. Water level changes in Remic Rapids Wetland through the summer of 2016. 









(July) (Appendix 3). The species present 
were the Northern Spreadwing ( Lestes 
disjunctus ), the Twelve-spotted Skimmer 
(Libellula pulchella), the Common 
Whitetail (Plathemis lydia), the 
Wandering Glider ( Pantala flavescens ), 
and the Spot-winged Glider (Pantala 
hymenaea). No individuals were present 
the second visit, likely due to drier 
conditions and minimal standing water. 
A rare migrant species for the area, the 
Spot-winged Glider (Pantala hymenaea ), 
was observed using the wetland as habitat 
(Figure 3). This species was spotted in 
mid-July, which is an unusually early 
recording for this species based on 
Bracken and Lewis (2008); this species is 
typically spotted in Ottawa in August. All 
species present were typical of pond 
environments with slow-moving to 
stagnant water (Bracken and Lewis 2008). 

There was other wildlife at the site. In the 
aquatic environment, we recorded 


insects. There were Red-winged 
Blackbirds (Agelaius phoeniceus) present 
in the spring, as well as Killdeer 
(Charadrius vociferus), American 
Goldfinch (Spinus tristis), Spotted 
Sandpiper (Actitis macular ins) (Figure 4) 
and other birds around the wetland. 
A killdeer was recorded displaying mating 
behaviours. Racoons clearly accessed the 
site. However, there was no evidence of 
any amphibians or reptiles at this early 
stage. 

Overall, hydrological conditions may have 
hindered the development of the wetland, 
as low levels of water were only 
periodically present throughout the 
spring/summer. Some wetland plant 
species did in fact colonize Remic Rapids 
Wetland, but a number of the plant species 
were non-native, which is typical of newly 
constructed systems. Water quality was 
fair, with the exception of high chloride 
and phosphorus levels, both considered 


All photos taken by Maty Ann Perron, facing south-west except 06/16 taken facing north-east. 

\9 07/15 07/20 08/08 08/12 










Figure 3. Spot-winged Glider (Pantala 
hymenaea) on a dead twig among cattails 
at the Remic Rapids Wetland on July 15, 
2016. Photo by Mary Ann Perron. 


Figure 4. Spotted Sandpiper also 
observed at the Remic Rapids Wetland. 
Photo by Noah Johnson (University of 
Ottawa). 


urban pollutants. However, as the plant 
communities develop, water quality may 
improve through the ability of plants to 
shade and filter contaminants from water 
(Ellis and Rivett, 1991), especially if 
submerged and floating plants colonize 
the site. Adult dragonfly and damselfly 
species were present at the site; 
particularly interesting was the presence 
of the two Glider (Pantala sp.) species. 
Our local conservation authority, the 
RVCA, continues to do important work in 
our community with other analogous 
wetland projects in Ottawa. 

Update 2018: The RVCA released a post¬ 
monitoring report after the 2018 field 
season: Remic Rapids Wetland has 
developed into an important habitat for a 
number of amphibians, reptiles, minnows, 
birds and native plants. The wildlife 
recorded at the wetland between 2016 and 
2018 included the American Toad 
(Anaxyrus americanus ), the Northern 
Leopard Frog (Lithobates pipiens ), the 
Painted Turtle (Chrysemys picta), the 
Fathead Minnow (Pimephales pmmelas) 
and 14 bird species. H 
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Appendix 1 


PLANT SPECIES LIST 
Non-native plants 

Perennial Rye-grass ( Lolium perenne) 
Canada Thistle (Cirsium arvense) 
Wormseed Mustard 

(Erysimum cheiranthoides) 

Purple Loosestrife (Lythrum salicaria) 
Hop Clover (Trifolium aureum) 
Dandelion ( Taraxacum officinale) 
Bittersweet Nightshade 
(Solanum dulcamara) 

Crack Willow (Salix fragilis) 

Spotted Ladysthumb 

(Persicaria maculosa) 

Great Hairy Willow Herb 
(Epilobium hirsutum) 

Catnip (Nepeta cat aria) 

Blueweed (Echium vulgare) 

Common Groundsel (Senecio vulgaris) 
Butterfly-dock (Petasites cf. hybridus) 

*Red= Invasive species 


Native plants 

Rice Cutgrass (Leersia oryzoides) 
Maple-leaved Goosefoot 
(Chenopodium simplex) 

Witch Grass (Panicum cf. capillare) 
Buttonbush (Cephalanthus occidentalis) 
Sandbar Willow (Salix exigua) 
Narrow-leaved Cattail 
(Typha angustifolia) 

Canada Goldenrod (Solidago canadensis) 
Rough Bedstraw (Galium asprellum) 

Red Osier Dogwood (Cornus stolonifera) 

* Green= species that were found in seed 
mix planted at the wetland 

Identified to genus 

Sedge (Carex sp.) 

Plant information obtained from 
Oldham et al. 1995 


Appendix 2 

Table 1. Physical characteristics of surface water at Remic Rapids Wetland taken in the 
2016 field season. 



Visit 1 
(16-05-02) 

Visit 2 
(16-06-16) 

Visit 3 
(16-09-22) 

Temperature (°C) 

10.76 

33.52 

22.47 

PH 

7.63 

8.25 

8.48 

DO (mg/L) 

9.79 

9.36 

10.77 

Conductivity (pS/crn) 

4033 

4037 

1772 

Chlorophyll a (pg/L) 

ND 

4.17 

15.40 

Total Phosphorus (mg/L) 

ND 

0.107 

0.129 

Chloride (mg/L) 

ND 

1168 

348 


ND = no data for that particular visit 
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Appendix 3 

Odonata species list 

Northern Spreadwing 

(Lestes disjunctus) 

Status: common 
WB: ponds, small streams 
WT: marsh, swamps 
WC: stagnant waters 

Twelve-spotted Skimmer 

(Libellula pulchella) 

Status: common, widespread 
WB: lakes, ponds 
WT: marsh 

WC: stagnant to slow moving waters 

Common Whitetail 

(Plathemis lydia) 

Status: common, widespread 
WB: lakes, ponds 
WT: marsh 

WC: stagnant to slow moving waters 

Wandering Glider 

(Pantala flavescens) 

Status: scarce, migrant 
WB: ponds 
WC: stagnant 

SH: sand pits, sewage treatment 
lagoons 

Spot-winged Glider 

(Pantala hytnenaea) 

Status: rare, migrant 
WB: ponds 
WC: stagnant 

SH: sand pits, sewage treatment 
lagoons 

WB = Water body type 

WT = Wetland type 

WC =Water conditions 

SH = Specific habitat descriptions 

Information obtained from Bracken 
and Lewis 2008 
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♦ Northern Spreadwing by Gillian Mastromatteo 



♦ Twelve-spotted Skimmer by Diane Lepage 



♦ Common Whitetail by Gillian Mastromatteo 



t Wandering Glider by Gillian Mastromatteo 



•f Spot-winged Glider by Gillian Mastromatteo 






























Urban Pond Characteristics 

Impacting 

Pollinator Abundance 
and Diversity 

Article by Jesse Fortier 

Photos by Jesse Fortier and Isabella Richmond 

Supervisors: Frances Pick and Heather Kharouba 


A project supported in part by the 2018 OFNC Research Grants Program. 


The urban landscape is not always an easy 
place for wildlife, which is a disappointing 
reality for most naturalists. Urbanization 
has been shown to greatly reduce 
biodiversity all around the world (Blair 
and Launer 1997). As urban centres such 
as Ottawa continue to grow, it w ill become 
ever more important, for both people and 
nature, that we start to integrate wildlife 
habitat into our cities. Luckily, there has 
been an increase in research being 
conducted on urban ecology. It is evident 
that although urban green spaces are often 
less biodiverse than their rural 
counterparts, they may be able to serve as 
reserves for biodiversity in cities. This is 
why we chose to study urban habitats, 
specifically stormwater management 
(SWM) ponds. 

Stormwater management ponds 

SWM ponds are becoming more prevalent 
in urban areas since there is a now greater 
understanding of the need to manage 
water runoff within cities. These ponds 
also provide other benefits, such as 
providing naturalized areas in the city 


(Mailer et al. 2006). They provide both 
aquatic habitats and, since they are often 
also surrounded by unmanaged vegetation, 
terrestrial habitats within cities. Although 
there has been some previous study on 
SWM ponds as habitats, it has focused 
mainly on the aquatic portion of the pond 
(Noble and Hassall 2015; Blicharska et al. 
2016; Heino et al. 2017). However, the 
surrounding green space of these ponds is 
very interesting from an ecological 
standpoint because it can provide habitat 
for many different species. During our 
study, birds, mammals and invertebrates 
were observed using the resources 
provided by these urban habitats. 

This biodiversity of the terrestrial portion 
of SWM ponds makes them important 
locations to naturalists and ecologists alike, 
and sparked our interest. In particular, we 
wanted to explore the characteristics of 
these SWM ponds that may be beneficial 
to pollinators. This led us to two questions 
addressed in this study: (1) whether the 
number of non-native plant species in the 
habitat surrounding the ponds would 
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reduce pollinator diversity, abundance and 
richness, and (2) if pond management 
activities, such as mowing the vegetation 
around ponds, reduce pollinator diversity, 
abundance and richness. One group of 
pollinators that is of particular interest to 
many naturalists are butterflies. Since they 
are easy to identify and because they are 
thought to respond to changes in the 
structure of plant communities, we chose 
them as indicator species for this study 
(Blair and Launer 1997; Aguirre-Gutierrez 
et al. 2017). By studying the butterfly 
populations around Ottawa SWM ponds, 
we wanted to seek answers to the 
questions above. We studied 21 ponds in 
Ottawa with varying amounts of non¬ 
native species. The SWM ponds were then 
placed within one of two disturbance 
categories based on the amount of mowed 
vegetation around the pond: undisturbed 
(less than thirty percent mowed vegetation 
around the pond), and disturbed (greater 
than 30 percent mowed vegetation around 
the pond). 

Over the course of the four-month field 
season (May to August 2018), we visited 
the 21 study ponds four times. Multiple 
visits were done in an effort to capture the 
turn-over of different butterfly species. 
In May, the numbers of butterflies 
observed around the ponds was low. 
However, as the season progressed, we 
began to see an increase in the number of 
butterflies. By the end of the field season, 
butterflies were observed at all the ponds, 
with site abundances ranging from 
18 to 130 individuals observed, and 
richness ranging from 2 to 15 species. 
Cumulatively, 1218 individual butterflies 
and 36 different species were observed 
across all the ponds (Figure 1). There 
were several instances where a butterfly 
flew past my observation transect but I 
was not able to catch it or identify it past 
the family level. These observations are 
not included in the cumulative richness or 
abundances. 



Top: Undisturbed SWM pond; 
bottom: disturbed SWM pond. 
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Figure 1. Abundance and species richness butterflies observed at 21 SWMponds in Ottawa in 2018. 
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Some of the butterfly species observed. Left: Eastern Tailed Blue (Cupido comyntas); 
middle: Crossline Skipper (Polites origenes); right: Bronze Copper (Lycaena hyllus). 


Of the species observed, three are 
considered rare in the Ottawa area 
according to the Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ 
Club (OFNC) Butterfly Checklist (Hall et 
al. 1996). These species are the Eastern 
Tailed Blue (observed at nine sites), the 
Dion Skipper (no photo, observed at one 
site) and the Crossline Skipper (observed 
at one site). Although these species are 
rare, their habitat preferences include 
disturbed areas and/or areas near water 
(Acorn and Sheldon 2016). Therefore, 
these SWM ponds may be good habitat for 
these species and may be good locations 
for naturalists to observe them. 

One species observ ed, the Bronze Copper 
{Lycaena hyllus ), is considered 
uncommon in Ontario based on the Pocket 
Guide to Butterflies of Southern and 
Eastern Ontario (Cavasin 2016). 

Two species observed appear on the 
Species at Risk Public Registry list. These 
are the Monarch, which is a species of 
special concern, and the Dun Skipper, 
which is a threatened species (Envi¬ 
ronment and Climate Change Canada 
2017). Monarchs were observed at twelve 
of the sites that were visited, while the 
Dun Skipper only appeared at only two. 

Study results 

After collection, the data was summed 
over the four visits and the sites were then 
compared. The abundance, richness and 
Shannon Wiener diversity index were used 


to assess the butterfly communities around 
the SWM ponds. Data on the portion of 
plants blooming, plant richness, portion of 
blooming plants that are native, and 
disturbance category were used to 
characterize the SWM ponds. Several 
models ware created to determine which 
pond characteristics best explained the 
variation in butterfly communities. 

The models used showed that some 
characteristics of the SWM pond were 
more important to butterfly communities 
than others. For example, the richness of 
plant species and the portion of blooming 
plants that are native were not important 
factors when it came to butterfly 
communities observed around the ponds. 
This means that butterfly communities 
don’t seem to care whether the plants are 
native or non-native. This makes sense, 
since most butterflies feed on a wide 
variety of flowers (Jain et al. 2016). So 
long as they have nectar to feed on, they 
don’t care whether the plant is native to the 
area. This would also explain why plant 
richness was not a factor, since only a few 
species of flower would be able to cater to 
most generalist butterflies. Although these 
factors did not seem to impact the adult 
butterfly communities at the SWM ponds, 
it is likely that they would have an impact 
on caterpillars and the reproductive 
success of butterflies, since many 
caterpillars can only feed on one family or 
genus of plants. Research by Tallamy et al. 
(2009) showed that this was true in a USA 
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study looking at caterpillars on different 
plants, both native and non-native. I did 
not look at caterpillars in this study since 
it is a problem more specific to 
Lepidoptera than to pollinators in general. 

Other SWM pond characteristics, like the 
quantity of plants in bloom at a site, had a 
significant impact on the abundance of 
butterflies found around the ponds. This 
also makes sense, since the flowers are the 
primary source of food for the butterflies. 
With more available food, there can be 
more butterflies. Many factors come 
together to determine the number of 
flowering plants that can grow in any area, 
such as soil quality, tree cover, use of 
herbicides, what is initially planted around 
the pond and whether the vegetation is cut 
by people. Since the amount of vegetation 
that is cut is one of the easiest factors to 
control, we looked at it more closely by 
separating the SWM ponds into the two 
disturbance categories discussed above. 
The amount of mowed vegetation around 
the pond was the most important 
characteristic affecting butterflies. For 
ponds placed in the disturbed category, 
both the richness and the abundance of 
butterflies was lower than it was at the 
undisturbed ponds. These disturbed ponds 
had on average five fewer species than did 
the undisturbed ponds. I also observed an 
average of 42 fewer individuals at the 
disturbed sites than I did at the undisturbed 
sites. Finally, in terms of the Shannon 
Wiener diversity index, the disturbed 


SWM ponds were on average 0.7 lower on 
the index than the undisturbed ones. This 
indicates that the undisturbed sites have a 
more even distribution of the number of 
individuals per species. The difference, 
however, was not statistically significant. 
The reason for having smaller and less 
diverse butterfly communities at the 
disturbed site is likely due to the changes 
in the floral community structure. First, 
when the grass is cut, it reduces the 
number of flowers that can bloom around 
the SWM pond, which reduces the amount 
of food available to butterflies. 
Furthermore, cutting the vegetation also 
reduces the area available for butterflies to 
hide and rest. Together, these factors 
would make a heavily cut SWM pond a 
less attractive habitat to the butterflies. 

Conclusion 

Stormwater management ponds can 
support populations of butterflies and as 
such should be able to support pollinator 
communities as well. Having pollinator 
communities within cities is important for 
ensuring that urban gardens and flowers 
will be pollinated. We have also seen that 
large numbers of non-native plants around 
a pond does not impact the number of 
adult butterflies found there. This means 
that it is also unlikely to have a significant 
impact on other insect pollinator species 
since many of them are also generalists 
(Tommasi et al. 2004). Finally, we found 
that cutting a large portion of the 
vegetation around a pond significantly 



Other observations from the sites. 












reduces the abundance and species richness 
of butterflies. I would expect that a similar 
pattern would be observed for other 
pollinators since I observed flies and bees 
using uncut vegetation and flowers in 
similar ways. I would recommend that no 
more than 30% of vegetation around a pond 
is cut. Both the city and citizens who live 
around the ponds could help to reduce 
the impact of cutting vegetation at these 
ponds. & 
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Attracting Moths 

with 

Ultraviolet LEDs 

Jim des Rivieres, Richard Webster (Carleton University, Biology 
Department), Tammy Duong (Carleton University, Biology Department) 


A project supported in part by the 2015 OFNC Research Grants Program. 


For all we do know about attracting moths 
to a light and sheet, there’s a lot we don’t 
know. Light that includes ultraviolet (UV) 
wavelengths is known to be particularly 
attractive. But what about “whitish” UV 
lights? Is the “whitish” component also 
part of the attraction, or is it a light 
component that the moth ignores? 

The two most common types of lamps 
used for “black-lighting” are the actinic 
fluorescent black light (BL) lamps, which 
emit almost entirely in the UV range, and 
the mercury vapour (MV) lamp, which has 
strong emissions in the UV, violet, blue, 
and green ranges, but also gives off a lot 
of “whitish” light, too (yellows, oranges, 
and reds). In fact, to the human eye, the 
light of an MV lamp appears “whitish”. 

Some people find MV lamps are more 
attractive to moths than BL lamps. Why is 
that? Is it the greater overall brightness 
(higher irradiance) of the MV? BL is 
typically a 16-W lamp, whereas MVs run 
from 150 W and up. Or is it the presence 
of the “whitish” light? 

Even simple questions like this are 
difficult to answer given the apples-vs- 


watermelons differences between BL and 
MV lamps. 

To answer this question experimentally, 
we decided we would design a family of 
low-power lamps based on UV and white 
LEDs. To keep the input power 
requirements within reason, we restricted 
the input power range to a modest 7-8 W, 
which is enough to power a pair of 
commercially-available flexible 12-V 
LED strips each 30 cm long. By gluing 
two LED strips back-to-back, and adding 
a twist to the pair, we were able to create 
30-cm strip lights with a mix of two 
wavelengths. We used these combinations: 

• High UV-High Vis (“Visible”) 

• High UV-Low Vis 

• Low UV-High Vis 

• Low UV- Low Vis 

We chose these four combinations 
because it would allow us to do a 2x2 
factorial experiment and tease out any 
correlation between “attraction” due to the 
white and to the UV components. 

As a control we used a F4T5BL actinic 
fluorescent lamp (banknote checker). 
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Standard tube lamp with small Li-ion batter}' pack as power source. 
Top: Black light control lamp. 


The photo above shows a standard tube 
lamp; the power source is a small Li-ion 
battery pack. The BL control lamp is 
shown at the top. 

The experiment was run at two separate 
sites, each site having a transect of five 
black-lighting stations at least 3 m apart. 
Each black-lighting station consisted of a 
2x2 m white sheet suspended between 
poles and held by guy wires so that 
everything could be installed semi¬ 
permanently. 

Each night a different light treatment was 
hung on the sheet at around 9:30 p.m. All 
lamps were hung as quickly as possible. 
The sheets were then left undisturbed until 
around 1 a.m. All sheets were photo¬ 
graphed (both sides) as quickly as 
possible. A count of moths on the sheet 
was later done from those 12-megapixel 
images. 


For each of the light treatments, we 
measured the actual UV and visible 
emission spectra of the lamps using a 
calibrated Spectro 320D scanning 
spectrophotometer. (Many thanks to Tim 
Moggridge of Westboro Electronics.) 

Our 41 nights’ worth of data consistently 
showed that light source affects the 
number of moths attracted to black¬ 
lighting stations. 

Light treatments with higher LED UV 
components were more attractive to 
moths. This is consistent with literature 
and experience. See Figure 1. 

The intensity of the white component in 
our UV-white light blends had no effect on 
attractiveness to moths. As far as the 
authors can tell, this result is new to the 
literature. It also has surprising 
implications. MV lamps have a very 
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powerful “whitish” component, which 
may be irrelevant to moth attraction. This 
suggests ways to reduce the power input 
of a lamp w ithout reducing the effective 
attractive output power. 

Our experiment was limited in scope 
(although very time-consuming never¬ 
theless). 12-V strip LEDs come in various 
peak wavelengths across the 
UV and visible spectrum, giving a good 
palette to work with in designing 
lamps with a selected composite of 
wavelengths. While this is all simple 
enough, bear in mind that before the 


maturation of LED, there had never been 
a lighting technology with comparable 
characteristics. 

As brighter lamps are needed, one 
switches to high-power UV and visible 
LEDs (1 W, 3 W, and 10 W). These LEDs 
have both higher power consumption and 
greater overall brightness (higher 
irradiance). 

It’s hard to emphasize just how significant 
LED lighting technology will be with 
respect to the study and practice of black- 
lighting. M 


Figure 1. Summary of results: Number of moths attracted to different types of lamps. 
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Results of the 2019 OFNC 
Research Grants Program 

to Support Local 

Natural Sciences Research 

OFNC Publications Committee 




Cicindela formosa generosa Dejean (top) and 
Ellipsoptera lepida Dejean (bottom) from 
Research Grant Report *'Density of Adult and 
Larval Stages of Tiger Beetles at the Pinhey 
Sand Dunes ” by Henri Goulet. Oliver Giovannitti 
and Pete Dang in T&L 53(1), p.6-16. 


In March 2015, the OFNC Board of 
Directors approved a motion that the 
Club establish an OFNC Research 
Grants program to support field- 
based natural science research 
projects in eastern Ontario and 
western Quebec. This new program 
aligns perfectly with one of the main 
goals of the OFNC: to encourage 
investigation, publish the results of 
research in all fields of natural history, 
and diffuse the information as widely 
as possible. Up to Si5,000 is available 
for research projects each year. The 
funding must go to individuals, not 
organizations, and the funding cannot 
be used for salary. The research 
grants program is overseen by the 
OFNC Publications Committee. 

The Club's 2019 call for 
proposals was sent out widely in 
November 2018, with a deadline 
of January 15, 2019 for submitting 
a proposal. Fifteen proposals were 
received this year. A small sub¬ 
committee, convened and chaired 
by Dr. Tony Gaston, review ed all 
proposals and recommended 
funding 11 of them. The funding 
recommendations were submitted 
to the Board of Directors, w ho 
approved all of them. The following 
projects, listed in alphabetical order, 
were funded this year: 
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1) Cecile Antoine. University of Ottawa. Looking 
at the effects of limiting factors on ground¬ 
nesting bees’ populations in Ottawa 
agroecosystems. 

2) Anne-Christine Auge. Trent University. 
Movement ecology and ecophysiology of two 
species of freshwater turtles at their northern 
range limit. 

3) Jean-Fran^ois Desroches. CEGEP Sherbrooke. 
Obtaining data on eggs and newborns of the 
Eastern Milksnake ( Lampropeltis triangulum 
triangulum ) in the Outaouais area of Quebec. 

4) Sharia Foster. University of Ottawa. Predicting 
mismatch under climate change: implications 
for invasive species and their biocontrols. 

5) Emma Gaudreault. University of Ottawa. 

Effects of neonicotinoid seed coats on ground 
nesting bees. 

6) Eden Gemer. University of Ottawa. Factors 
influencing patterns of bee species distribution 
and abundance across an urban landscape. 

7) Sydney Gilmour. University of Ottawa. 

Effect of a phenological mismatch on a 
plant-insect herbivore interaction. 

8) Adam Groulx. Queen’s University. Species 
diversity and habitat partitioning of burying 
beetle populations in the Kingston and Ottawa 
regions. 

9) Lauren Hooton. Trent University. Using capture 
rates at eastern Ontario swarming sites to 
estimate population levels of bat species at risk 
in Ontario. 

10) Janet Mason. Friends of the Carp Hills. 
Environmental impact assessment of trails 
on the Carp Barrens. 

11) David Sebum. Canadian Wildlife Federation. 
Can habitat variables predict locations with 
Western Chorus Frogs in eastern Ontario? 

As a condition of receiving support from the OFNC 
Research Fund, all grant recipients are required to 
submit a summary of their work for publication in 
Trail <£ Landscape ; so stay tuned to learn about the 
results of these exciting and important local research 
projects. & 
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Collage of pollinators from Research Grant Report "How Far Can an Alien Plant Reach?” by Julia Charlebois in T&L 53(2), p. 78-86. 













using Hydrometric Data to Predict 
Shorebird Habitat in Ottawa 

Daniel Minor 

The likelihood of seeing a shorebird in Ottawa is highly dependent on the existence of 
suitable habitat along the Ottawa River. When water levels are low, mudflats are exposed 
and shorebirds are able to forage. When water levels are high, there is little suitable habitat 
and few shorebirds will be seen. By combining data from eBird with historical water level 
data from the Environment Canada hydrometric station at Andrew Haydon Park, it is 
possible to see which water levels correlate to high numbers of shorebird sightings at 
different locations. Since real-time water level data is also available, this in turn makes 
it possible to predict whether suitable habitat is present at a site prior to making a visit. 

Five locations are discussed in this article: Andrew Haydon Park, the Carp River 
Reclamation Area, Champlain Bridge, Petrie Island and Shirley’s Bay. The Carp River 
Reclamation Area is located in Kanata, and the remaining locations are on the Ottawa 
River. Each of these locations has been described as a particularly good location to see 
shorebirds in Ottawa (Zbitnew 2018). The total surface area of the 1-km radius circles 
around each of these locations represents only 0.05% of the OFNC Study Area (defined as 
the 50-km radius around the Peace Tower), but accounts for roughly 30% of the shorebird 
sightings reported in eBird. 


Figure 1. Shorebird locations in Ottawa 



















The December 2018 release of the eBird database was used as the basis of this article 
(eBird 2019). The download consists of a 51.3 GB compressed file in a tab-delimited 
format which would be suitable for importing into a spreadsheet, other than for the fact it 
contains 565,608,237 rows. A Python program was used to process the data row by row 
while still compressed. Each row was checked to see if it lay within a 1-km radius of one 
of the locations mentioned above using the Haversine formula, which calculates the great 
circle distance between any two points given latitude and longitude. Matching rows were 
extracted to a separate file for further analysis. 

Historical hydrometric data is available from Environment Canada for Britannia Station, 
02KF005 (Environment Canada 2019). The file contains daily observations since 1915. 
The data recorded depends upon the year, going from level data, to How data, to flow and 
level data over the past century. A Python program was written to extract just the level 
observations since 2011. 

The eBird and hydrometric data were then combined based upon date. As part of this 
process, eBird data from 2011 and earlier were removed because there are just not that 
many sightings of shorebirds. Water level measurements were rounded to the nearest 
centimeter. Reducing the precision increases the number of sightings for a given water 
level, making it easier to combine the two datasets. Finally, eBird observations for which 
the count was unknown and given as ‘X’ were treated instead as a count of one, under the 
assumption it was better to underestimate the number of birds present rather than 
removing the data completely. 

The next task was to identify which sightings were made of shorebirds. For this, the Ontario 
Field Ornithologists’ Checklist of the Birds of Ontario (Ontario Field Ornithologists 2019) was 
used. All species listed under Stilts and Avocets, Oyster catchers. Plovers and Lapwings and 
Sandpipers and Allies were considered a shorebird, including species such as American Wood¬ 
cock, Killdeer and Wilson’s Snipe which aren’t closely associated with shoreline habitat. 

Figure 2. Shorebird sightings and water depth by date 






































Plotting shorebird sightings and water depth on the same graph shows a clear correlation 
between water level and the number of shorebirds seen. Seasonally, shorebird sightings 
peak in late summer and early autumn, which is when water levels are at their lowest and 
shorebirds are migrating from their breeding grounds. Beyond this, it can be seen that 
some years are better than others. Water levels were higher in 2017 than in 2016 or 2018 
and noticeably fewer shorebird sightings were made in that year. 

Having established a correlation between water level and the number of shorebirds seen, 
the next question is whether some locations are better than others for a given water level. 
Figure 3 shows the number of shorebirds seen for each water level, colour coded by 
location. 
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Figure 3. Sightings by depth for each location 

Shirley’s Bay, Andrew Haydon Park and the Carp River Reclamation Area are the best 
sites to see shorebirds in Ottawa. The Carp River Reclamation Area was described as a 
good place to visit at high water levels (Zbitnew 2018). The data bears this out. w ith many 
sightings made when the water level is above 58 m, which is a poor condition for other 
locations. It is worth noting that it is a relatively new site with a limited number of eBird 
reports prior to 2017, meaning that sightings have not been made over the same range of 
water levels as at the other locations. It also means that there are fewer sightings overall, 
which might cause a birder to underestimate its importance as a place to look for 
shorebirds in the future. 

Only limited numbers of shorebirds are seen at Champlain Bridge and Petrie Island. Looking 
at the species sighted at those locations, the top three at Champlain Bridge are Spotted 
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Sandpiper (61.3%), Killdeer (20.9%) and Least Sandpiper (12.1%), and at Petrie Island 
the top three are Killdeer (43.1%), Wilson’s Snipe (26.6%) and Spotted Sandpiper (9.1%). 
With the exception of Least Sandpiper, these are all resident breeding species in Ottawa, 
which would explain why sightings at those locations are less correlated to water levels. 

The table below contains the water level at which the 50 th , 75 th and 95 th percentile of 
shorebird sightings are made. With this information, and the real-time hydrometric data 
available from Environment Canada (Environment Canada 2019b), it is possible to predict 
whether or not suitable habitat will be present at each site for a given water level. 


Location 

50 th percentile 

75 ,h percentile 

95 ,h percentile 

Andrew Haydon Park 

57.77 m 

57.85 m 

58.09 m 

Carp River Reclamation Site 

58.12 m 

58.23 m 

58.95 m 

Champlain Bridge 

57.87 m 

58.31 m 

59.48 m 

Petrie Island 

57.77 m 

57.88 m 

59.04 m 

Shirley’s Bay 

57.73 m 

57.83 m 

57.90 m 


For example, looking at Andrew Haydon Park, we see that half of all shorebird sightings 
are made at a water level of 57.77 m or less, three quarters of all shorebird sightings are 
made at a water level of 57.85 m or less, and 95 percent of all shorebird sightings are 
made at a water level of 58.09 m or less. From this, it seems unlikely to be worth visiting 
Andrew Haydon Park if the water level is much above 58 m. If the water level is 57.85 m 
or lower, and it’s the right time of year, a visit is likely to be very productive. 

By combining historical hydrometric and bird sighting data with real-time hydrometric 
data from Environment Canada, it is possible to predict whether or not suitable shorebird 
habitat will exist prior to visiting a location. Since water levels can vary substantially from 
day to day, and even throughout the day, checking the real-time hydrometric data before 
leaving can save time and wasted trips when looking for shorebirds. M 
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Article and photo by Stew Homill 

My plantation of about 10 acres was planted as a provincial Woodlands Improvement Act 
project in 1979, shortly after I bought my property near Merrickville. It originally 
contained 3,000 Tamarack, 3,000 White Spruce, and 3,000 White Pine. The Tamarack 
provided food for Porcupine at first, but were then smashed by the Ice Storm of 1998. 
These trees have been mostly replaced by ash and elm via natural regeneration. 

The White Spruce grew very slowly; this portion was subsequently infilled with more 
White Pine seedlings. The bulk of the plantation, then, is White Pine; some now are very 
impressive trees. Over the years. I’ve thinned them to provide more space for faster¬ 
growing trees and other native trees. This plan has worked well, as other tree species now 
represented include Black Cherry, White and Rock Elm, White Cedar, and White Ash. 
The elms succumb regularly to Dutch Elm disease, and the Emerald Ash Borer will 
probably be here soon. Thinnings and dead elms provide firewood to heat our home. 

Recently, seedlings of Sugar and Red Maple, Bittemut Hickory, and Bur Oak have 
appeared. I protect these from Snowshoe Hare with plastic tree guards. This works for the 
hares, but doesn’t stop deer from biting off any part of an oak tree which sticks out above 
the guard. 

The plantation now provides habitat for a variety of wildlife, despite its small size. It 
benefits from being connected to other woodland on one side, and to the Wolford Bog on 
the other. I was impressed when a pair of Northern Goshawk took up residence in 2009, 
nesting annually for seven years until not returning. A Sharp-shinned Hawk breeding pair 
apparently took their place in 2017 for one year. A number of other bird species live here, 
including Wood Thrush and Barred Owl. 
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On April 3, 2018, at about 2:00 p.m., as I was walking 
through my plantation, I heard a strange whine. I went 
to investigate and saw, about 30 metres away, what 
I took to be a Porcupine: large, round, black. This 
seemed reasonable, as Porcupines are known to make 
crying noises during the mating season. As I didn’t 
have my binoculars, I watched to confirm. 

It moved around strangely, and then seemed to roll 
on the ground. A leg stuck out, then a large tail, then 
a small head, a head too small to go with the large 
body. I then guessed it to be a pair of Fishers mating. 
As they were distracted and behind tree trunks, 

I started sneaking forward, skirting around patches 
of crunchy ice and snow. 

As I moved forward, 1 could occasionally see the 
female’s brownish face and ears as she watched me. 
She could see me coming, and wanted to get away, 
but the big black male, who was totally preoccupied, 
had a tight grip and wouldn’t let her go. Sometimes 
they rolled on the ground, at other times they were 
in an upright mating position, making soft growling 
noises. 

Finally, after about a half hour from when I first saw 
them, l was within 15 metres and had an open view - 
and was in full view myself. The male finally saw 
me and let go of the female, who promptly ran away. 
He then approached me to see what had disturbed 
them. At about 10 metres and still upwind from me, 
he turned and circled me, probably to get my scent, 
then loped off through the trees. He had the typical 
mustelid bravado and showed no fear. He was very 
dark and plump and appeared to be about twice as 
big as the smaller brownish female. Unfortunately 
1 didn’t have a camera w ith me. 

I realize that I disturbed these animals, which I 
usually try to avoid. 1 was, in this case, only trying to 
confirm - in the absence of binoculars - what I was 
seeing. Also, as I’ve owned, created, managed, and 
protected this habitat for over 40 years, it is not 
unreasonable for me to feel that the animals owe 
me something. Plus, I probably disturb these animals 
frequently and not even know it when I’m walking 
or working in my woodland. 

If Fishers do indeed eat Porcupines, the plantation is, 
by providing Fisher habitat, giving some payback to 
the Porcupine for the loss of trees over the years K 
















The Colour 

ofClothes 


Roy John 


A recent email 1 received urged that, when on safari, we should wear “Golf-shirts, 
T-shirts and long-sleeved cotton shirts - neutral colours such as brown, tan, khaki, 
green, etc.” I have seen and been told this often, but 1 have always doubted its 
validity. 

I tried researching to see if anyone had studied this phenomena and found very little. 
What I did find suggested colour made little difference. There were other, more 
important factors, and this agreed with my experience in the field. 


A group picture 
taken at the 
Augrabies Falls 
National Park 
in South A frica. 
Despite our 
multicolour garb, 
we saw almost 
300 species of 
birds and about 
65 species 
of mammals - 
so a very successful 
trip! Photo by Roy's 
wife, Stephanie. 

Many years ago, I was looking at a comet with a birding friend. All I could see was 
another star, until my companion, whose real-life job was professor of astronomy, 
said, Look at it sideways. , When I did, I saw the classical, crescent-shaped tail 
fading into the firmament. My vision was improved because I was using an area of 
my eyes studded with rods. Rods are receptor components that are sensitive to low 
light so are better for seeing faint light in the night sky. Animals such as opossums 
have only rods which gives them excellent night vision, but limits their acuity. We 
humans also have cones that respond to some of the different colours of light. Only a 
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few cones are attached to 
each nerve cell, making 
them very accurate but 
less sensitive to light. 
However, hundreds of 
rods are connected to a 
single nerve cell, resulting 
in higher sensitivity but 
a reduction in definition 
(that is, objects would be 
out of focus). So overall 
we see a beautiful, clear, 
colourful vision of our 
world, but we fumble 
about in the dark. 

Humans have three types of cones: red, green and blue. If someone lacks one of these 
types, they are colour blind. Most other mammals do not have three cones, only one 
or two, so do not see colour like us. The primates are more like us, though the 
sensitivity of their cones may be to different hues (or wavelengths of light). Birds 
have four cones, enabling them to see as well as we do plus being sensitive to 
ultraviolet (UV) light. Their visual acuity is also superior as they have five times as 
many receptors per square millimetre. We have one lens in each eye, yet an insect can 
have hundreds. They do not see as well as we do, but they are amazingly good at 
detecting the slightest movement. Remember how house flies bump into static things 
as they fly around and yet are so hard to catch! 

So where does this leave us with the colour of clothes? Wave a red flag at a bull and 
you are in trouble. Tests have shown it is not the colour of the flag but the motion that 
counts. Similarly, a rhino cannot distinguish between a human and a tree at five 
metres; just do not move. They can smell you, yet do not know where you are. There 
are many brightly coloured birds and they survive without problem. I only ever saw a 
Cooper’s Hawk catch brown House Sparrows at my feeder, never a Cardinal. Red 
pigment is actually a weak light reflector and is difficult to see under poor 
illumination, or in the shade of a bush. 

I have never seen a difference in the reaction of birds to the colour of clothes. 1 have 
worn most colours and still have been able to get close. If I wore a white shirt under a 
green coat and removed the coat, I did not drive birds away. I usually wear my 
creamy-white Tilly hat (like a good Canadian), and that does not upset birds or 
birders. 1 have frequently found, especially when trying to get close for a photo, that a 
sudden move (tripping or slipping) can be disastrous. Slow steady movements, 
especially moving at an angle, raises less fear. I have even been so close that birds 
were only centimetres away, as long as I was sedate or still. On these occasions, even 
a sudden sneeze did not upset them. 



Roy feeding a calm Chukar at the Temple of Poseidon. 
Photo by his wife , Stephanie. 
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I have a UV light that I have used at night to 
hunt for scorpions - they look electric blue. It 
picks up other objects that glow, most notably 
bird poop. I also realised that clothes washed i 
detergent flash brightly in this UV light at 
night. I cannot see this glow during daylight, 
but I assume birds, with their extra UV cone, 
can see our cleaned clothes, regardless of 
colour. So do we change the recommended 
“shirts - neutral colours such as brown, tan, 
khaki, green, etc.” to “unwashed clothes”? 

When I was a teenager, I blundered into a 
herd of Roe Deer. They all looked up and 
I stood very still. They soon went back to 
eating, dozing, etc. I saw a metre-long piece 
of Silver Birch at my feet and I stooped very slowly and picked it up. I was only 
halfway up when the deer fled. I had changed from non-threatening form to a 
human with a weapon. I have since learned that the type of movement is really 
critical. I watched a Coyote from my car without problem. When I lowered the 
window to poke out my camera (or a rifle?), the Coyote fled at top speed. Keeping 
still is good, but slow, careful, non-threatening actions also work. 1 have heard of a 
group of photographers deliberately wearing yellow while photographing shorebirds. 
The birds could see them easily, learned they were not a threat and ignored them. 

I have crept close to many birds, even though they could see me clearly, by 
approaching carefully and being non-threatening. 

It is probably best to avoid a white shirt, freshly washed in detergent, as this will glow 
in a bird’s eye. Otherw ise, pay more attention to your behaviour. Whatever you do, 
remember it is the bird’s comfort that counts, not yours. If you see signs of stress, 
back off, and take the photo another day. & 



A scorpion under UV light at 
night near Kimberley ; South A frica. 
Photo by Roy John. 


Erratum 

In the article "The 100 lh Ottawa-Gatineau Christmas Bird Count” 
in Trail <£ Landscape 53(2), April-June 2019, 
the total of Evening Grosbeaks recorded at the 
2018 Christinas Bird Count was omitted from the table, 
page 103. 

Please pencil in the total: 57. 
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and their 

Predators: 

Nature 

observations 

that are 
a lot 
less 
fun 


Belair 


Article and photos by Annie 


It was lovely to see monarchs on the milkweed in my unmown backyard in 
Constance Bay nearly every day in the summer of 2018. That year was indeed a 
great year for monarchs in the Ottawa region and I have heard of enthusiastic 
sightings from many people. 

Then, on August 3, I was really proud to find a monarch caterpillar on “my” 
milkweed. 

I went out into my backyard regularly, just to say “hi” to the caterpillars, just to 
enjoy the moment, although I didn't see one every day. It was also a great chance 
to take some pretty neat pictures; the photo above is from August 27. 

Once I saw one crawling on the ground and I thought, “Hmm, I could so easily 
step on you... I'll try to be careful.” It's easy to forget, while proudly taking 
pictures of this exciting species munching away at the milkweed in my own yard, 
how dangerous life is for the caterpillars. Then I saw a tragic example of that but, 
fortunately for me. not of mv own doing. "Nature” happened, and I met a predator. 













2018 08 28 6:32 p.m. 


On August 28, I went to check how things were in my backyard in the early 
evening. I spotted the caterpillar under a milkweed leaf. “There you are!" 

“Wait a minute... You're not alone." I flipped the leaf over. “Oh, huh, what? Who 
are you'?" There was another insect, smaller with a round body, with red and black 
markings - and it had its tongue in my caterpillar. 

My caterpillar was lying on its side, but still looked intact and was still holding on 
to the midvein of the leaf, but only by its prolegs. Remember, I had to flip the leaf 
over. I didn't know if it was dead, or if it was slowly dying, and I certainly didn't 
know who this other insect (disdainful italics) was. 






Well, there were no changes later in 
the evening. The newcomer seemed 
to be in no hurry to finish whatever it 
had started. 1 took this picture less 
than two hours later (sorry, it’s a bit 
blurry) without flipping the leaf over. 
The caterpillar was indeed still 
“holding on” to the leaf with its 
prolegs while the front part of its 
body was just hanging down. The 
predator - yes, I think it’s safe to call 
it a predator at this time - still had its 
tongue connected to the mid-section 
of the caterpillar. 



flic next morning, it was really clear that the caterpillar was dead, and there were 
visible signs of damage. There were two blackened areas on its body, presumably 
where the predator had “attacked”. The caterpillar, surprisingly, was still attached 
o the leaf; again, I had to Hip the leaf over to take this picture. 


fhe predator had now let go and seemed to be enjoying the lovely morning, taking 
i stroll with a full stomach around its prey. It stayed close by though, and didn't 
i linear to be troubled bv the nhototiranhv session. 








2018 08 29 
1:36 p.m. 


2018 08 29 
4:51 p.m. 


Then it apparently got 
hungry again in the 
afternoon. 


After that, the body of the 
caterpillar just kept getting 
blacker and blacker, and 
was starting to shrivel up. 


I have blurry pictures taken 
at around 7:15 that night, 
and about 80% of its body 
is black. I didn’t see the 
predator feeding again, but 
it was still there, beside its 
prey. 


On a side note: it’s by 
looking for the French 
word for “proleg” that 1 
found an explanation of 
how the caterpillar could 
still be attached to the leaf. 
The online Grand diction- 
naire terminologique says 
it’s a “patte ventouse”, 
which means “a leg like a 
suction cup”. 


So 1 learned that “Prolegs 
of lepidopteran larvae have 
a small circle of gripping 
hooks, called ‘crochets’” 
(wikipedia.org/wiki/Proleg). 









YOU AGAIN?! 



I did see a Podisus nymph again 
in September, on a Canada 
Goldenrod, with another prey! 
There was a lot more red on its 
body however, so I don’t know il 
it was a different individual, a 
different instar, or an entirely 
different species. 

But this time, the prey (a fly), is 
not in contact with the plant at all! 
If you look at the Podisus 9 s legs 
carefully in the picture, it seems to 
be clinging to the leaf using its 
front and back left legs (the 
middle leg is just not doing any 
work) and two of its right legs, 
while holding this large prey with 
only the front right leg! Then its 
proboscis appears to be jabbed 
into the throat of this new prey. 


Having had pets all my life, 1 tend to get attached to the wildlife (plants included 
I see around my house. I admit that seeing “my” caterpillar being preyed upon anc 
slowly eaten from the inside was a bit of a shock. 

So yes, these are nature observations and experiences that are a lot less fun. Bui 
they are part of life, of nature, and when I step back and let go (as much as possible 
of the warm and fuzzy feelings, I can recognize that they are quite interesting 
observations. They are also hard to forget, and provide good subjects foi 
conversation - and awesome photo opportunities! 



2018 09 10 12:04 p.m. 





ker-splopf 


the mud responds 
the mud that won’t let go 
I step in 

the bind is tighter 
than a lover’s embrace 


splawww-gh-gh-gh 


the squelch I hear 
as I try 

to reclaim my foot 
is the voice of a living thing 
a breathing, groaning, resentful thing 
as though it will extrude its guts 
and its spirit rise up to seize me 


kiee-wh-wh-wh 


I extract my boot 
stumble a while 
before I find my gait 
along the autumn path 
where the mud grabs you 
and won’t let go. 
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The next morning, there was only a 
desiccated, black corpse left - still 
attached to the underside of the leaf. 
The prolegs were still “hooked” to the 
midvein and the front halt of the body 
was hanging down. The predator was 
not around anymore. 

The corpse fell to the ground 
eventually; 1 found it the following 
morning, at the foot of the milkweed 
plant, nearly completely black and 
dried up. 

On BugGuide.net, I found a picture of a very similar situation: an insect that looked 
a lot like my predator, feeding on a monarch caterpillar (bugguide.net/ 
node/view/100142). The caption of the photo said “Spined Soldier Bug nymph 
eating Monarch Caterpillar — Podisus." And so 1 had a probable id, to genus, and 
learned that my predator was in fact “just” a nymph. I then contacted entomologist 
and OFNC member Jeff Skevington for his opinion; his colleague, Michael Schwartz, 
proposed the following identification: Podisus maculiventris. (Thank you both!) 

The indented way to describe the classification on BugNet is very helpful: 

Order: Hemiptera (True Bugs, Cicadas, Hoppers, Aphids and Allies) 
Suborder: Heteroptera (True Bugs) 

Infraorder: Pentatomomorpha 
Superfamily: Pentatomoidea 

Family: Pentatomidae (Stink Bugs) 

Subfamily: Asopinae (Predatory Stink Bugs) 

Genus: Podisus 

(bugguide.net/node/view/4732) 



As it is a True Bug, my Podisus is indeed an insect with sucking mouthparts - 
a proboscis. This can also be called a beak; "tongue” was really not the right word. 
Plus it is a Predatory Stink Bug. It's all perfectly logical! 

1 saw only one monarch caterpillar perish this 
way. 1 also don't remember seeing more than one 
caterpillar at the same time during the summer. 

But since they spend only 10 to 14 days as a 
caterpillar (monarchwatch.org/biology/cyclel .htm), 
and considering the dates on which 1 took 
pictures, there were certainly more than one in 
total - but probably not very many - in my yard 
throughout the month of August and the first half 
of September. 










Roadside Attraction 

Linda Jeays 

There are places beyond the city 
where things always happen... 
events not so big as an adventure 
but incidents one never forgets. 

Every year, in a certain backroad ditch, 
dozens of sulphur-yellow butterflies 
congregate and puddle summer-long 
in the damp sand, while overhead 
marsh hawks circle and glide above 
a weedy and abandoned field. 

Step into the long grass and search 
until you find a praying mantis, which 
climbs the staircase of your fingers, 
anticipating an imaginary peak. 

Nearby, a black and yellow spider will 
mend damage done to its fragile web 
by a cricket already encased in silk, 
or, if chance allows, let a cicada play 
percussion, while you examine 
its bulging eyes and curious body. 

Walk a little along the roadway 
and be alert for an inquisitive deer, 
a glimpse of wild turkeys, a fox in 
the distance, and hidden creatures 
betrayed by subtle sounds. 

It is wise to remember that nature 
often favours quiet, nameless places 
with summer’s simple, everyday gifts. 


Photos with poems by A. Be/air. 












OFNC Butterfly Crossword Puzzle 

All these butterflies have been found at the Fletcher Wildlife Garden. 

Difficulty Level: Medium. Solution on the inside back cover. 



lint: 1 down begins with an S. 
across 

2 Mourning_ 

4 Migratory 

7 Painted or American_ 

8 Common orange butterfly 

10 An Admiral 

11 Canadian_Swallowtail 

13 Silvery or Eastern Tailed- _ 

14 Grass butterflies 


Down 

1 A comma butterfly 

3 A type of blue butterfly 

4 A tortoiseshell butterfly 

5 Banded or Striped_ 

6 Dull coloured skipper 

9_Crescent or Emperor 

12 Northern Pearly-_ 

13 _Elfin or Fritillary 
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Coming Events 

The event descriptions traditionally listed in T&L are often inaccurate, as changes 
due to weather and unforeseen circumstances are frequent. In addition, every quarter, 
many events are run that were not ready for inclusion in T&L at press time. We are 
therefore experimenting with an abbreviated listing in T&L, while encouraging 
members to consult the website and subscribe to the monthly emails in order to 
obtain the most up-to-date event listings. 

As most members already know, monthly emails are sent to members with upcoming 
events. If you would like to sign up to receive the monthly listings, please email 
membership@ofnc.ca. 

For more advance notice, event descriptions are published on the OFNC website, 
ofnc.ca/ofnc-calendar. Please make a habit out of checking the website for changes 
to events prior to heading out, especially for weather-dependent trips. 

Please consult the website for the full descriptions of the events below', as w'ell as 
other events that were not ready for publication at press time. We will also make full 
event descriptions available at monthly meetings (the second Tuesday of each month, 
except July and August). 


Saturday July 6 
8:30 a.m. 

EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL OTTAWA AREA BUTTERFLY COUNT 

Leaders: Jeff Skevington and Peter Hall 

Beginners and experts alike are welcome at this survey of the local butterfly population. 
This is an all-day event. See the website for details. 

Saturday July 13 
9:30 a.m. 

GREEN'S CREEK 

Leader: Jakob Mueller 

Green’s Creek is an under-appreciated feature of the Ottaw a Greenbelt, w ith a number of 
interesting natural features. See the website for directions to the meeting location. 
Registration: Please register with Jakob by emailing jm890_7@hotmail.com. 

Saturday July 20 
10:00 a.m. 

TRANSIT EXPLORER SERIES: LINCOLN FIELDS TRANSITWAY STATION 

Leader: Bev McBride 

To explore what nature we can find w'ithin easy reach of public transit, we’ll meet near the 
Lincoln Fields Transitw ? ay station to see what’s nearby. You’re encouraged to take the bus 
to this event. See the website for details. 
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Sunday August 11 
7:30 a.m. 

BIRDING HOG'S BACK PARK AND VINCENT MASSEY PARK 

Leader: Richard Knapton 
We will explore these two parks to see wTiat birds are about. You may send an email by 
August 9 to bm.ofnevents@gmail.com to be notified of a cancellation due to weather or 
for bird news from the area. See the website for details. 



Saturday August 17 
7:30 a.m. 

BIRDING ALONG OTTAWA RIVER WEST 

Leader: Justin Peter (jbpetr@yahoo.ca or 613-858-3744) 

The second part of August is a great time to enjoy the 'last hurrah” of summer, with 
resident birds and early migrants. This trip will end at the Shirley’s Bay causeway - to 
access the causeway, participants must be bona fide OFNC members and on the Shirley’s 
Bay access list. If your name is not on the list, please request as early as possible that it be 
added, by emailing membership@ofnc.ca. 

Sunday August 25 
7:00 p.m. 

SINGING INSECTS AND NIGHT BIRDS 

Leader: Bemie Ladouceur 

Bemie will lead the group to visit spots in the Ottawa area known for their late summer, 
nighttime chorus. Exact locations will be chosen closer to the date depending on local 
conditions. 

Registration: Please pre-register by August 23 by email to bm.ofnevents@gmail.com. 

Saturday September 7 
7:00 a.m. 

PETRIE ISLAND BIRDING 

Leader: Greg Zbitnew' 

Petrie Island in early fall has an excellent diversity of birds, with the potential for almost 
anything. Participants might need to use the very inexpensive paid parking facilities in 
later parts of the trip. Details are on the website. 

Registration: Please pre-register by September 5 by email to bm.ofnevents@gmail.com. 

Sunday September 8 
10:00 a.m. 

HERPS AND BIRDS OF STONY SWAMP 

Leader: Derek Dunnett 

Search for frogs, salamanders, snakes, birds, and whatever else we can find. Kids are 
welcome. 

Registration: Please pre-register by September 6 by email to jm890_7@hotmail.com. 
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OFNC Monthly Meeting 


MYCORRHIZAE: AN INTRODUCTION TO NETWORKING AMONG 

THE ANCIENTS 

Tuesday September 10 

7:00 p.m. Social 

7:30 p.m. Formal program 

Speaker: Tom Witte 

Location: Salon EL K.W. Neatby Building, Central Experimental Farm, 

960 Carling Avenue 

Description: Mycorrhizal fungi form intimate connections with terrestrial 
plants and are thought to be critical to the development of life on land. Some 
species produce loads of tasty, fleshy mushrooms we love to forage in the 
wild, while others are among the deadliest discovered. Research during the 
last few decades has produced many insights on the nature of these inspiring 
symbionts, from their diverse forms and evolutionary histories to the economy 
of their partnerships with the vast majority of plants. Join Tom Witte, 
a Carleton University graduate student in mycology, for an entertaining look 
at the filamentous networks connecting different species - and generations - 
of plants to each other in what some have called the “wood wide web”. 


Sunday September 15 
10:00 a.m. 

FUNGI FORAY ON SANDY GARLAND'S PROPERTY 

Leaders: Lynn Ovenden, Joan Heyding, lan Gough 

Sandy Garland will host a Fungi Foray at her property near Calabogie, where she 
has found an incredible diversity of species. 

Please note that this is not a foray for collecting edible fungi 

Registration: If interested, please write to Joan Heyding: ljheyding@gmail.com. 

More information will be sent to registrants. This event is limited to 10 participants. 

Saturday September 21 
10:00 a.m. 

OPEN TRAILS AT MACSKIMMING OUTDOOR EDUCATION CENTRE 

Normally, this 425-acre classroom is closed to the public, but it will be open to the public 
on this date. Come and take a hike, bring your binoculars, camera, magnifying lenses or 
field guides to explore this unique site, which is part of the Beckett Creek Migratory 
Bird Sanctuary. 


Please check the OFNC website for changes and additional events. 
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0FNC-FW6 Butterfly Crossword Puzzle - Solution 
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ARTICLES FOR TRAIL & LANDSCAPE 


DEADLINE: Material for the October-December issue must be in the 
editor’s hands by August 1, 2019 . 


NEW! 

ADVERTISING IN TRAIL & LANDSCAPE 

The OFNC will accept advertisements in Trail & Landscape for products and 
services deemed to be directly related to the activities and mandate of the club. 

See OFNC website for rates and specifications: 
ofnc.ca/publications/trail-landscape/advertising-in-trail-landscape 

15% discount if the principal owner of the business is a member of the OFNC. 

For all questions and submissions, please contact the editor: 

Annie Belair 
annie.TandL@gmail.com 
613-832-7802 

Vous pouvez m’ecrire en frangais egalement. 
www.ofjc.ca 
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